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. THE TRIAL. ° 
{A Continuation of the Story of Maria and Frances.) 


The important day that was to decide Maria’s 
destiny, soon arrived. She came into court to a- 
wait the decision of the judges, and jury, who she 
knew, were disposed to pass a favollrabie sentence, 
should the evidence make it possible for them to 
doso. As she was the daughter of a literary gen- 
tleman, and connected with some very genteel fam- 
ilies in London, her trial excited great curiosity ; 
and her extreme youth, her innocent countenance, 
and the sober simplicity of her manners, aroused 
the deepest compassion in the spectators. Her fa- 
ther and mother sat in full view of her, with an ex- 
pression anxious and melancholy, but which indi- 
cated a strong effort at composure and firmness. 
Frances did not attempt to conceal her distress ; 
the tears stood in herdeep blue eyes, and she could 
not return the affectionate smile, which Maria 
now and then directed towards her. She would 
look around upon the eager faces of the crowd, and 
the solensn deportment of the judges, uutil her heart 
overflowed with a dread of something, she scarcely 
comprehended what, and she would weep aloud 
with all the vehemence of childhood. Maria her- 
self was wonderfully calm and equal. She knew 
that she was innocent; and she had been told that 
her friends might not beable to prove that she wasso. 
The first conviction made her happy,and resigned her 
to her fate, be it what it might. ‘l'here were bat 
two evidences against her. ‘The man from whom 
the inulf Was sioten, siated that che had caid in a 
low voice, while in the store, that she would have 
the muff at some rate or other; and that a moment 
afier, he turned to look, and it was gone. He ad- 
ded that he had joined in pursuit of the thief, and 
that when Maria was raised from the pavement, on 
which she had fallen, he saw the muff under her. 


‘ The woman whom we mentioned in our last chap- 


ter, next came forward asa witness. She took her 
oath that she had seen Maria steal the muff, and at- 
tempt to escape with it. The poor culprit looked 
at her with astonishment, pity and reproach. Was 
it possible, she asked herself, that a woman was 
wicked enough to swear onthe Holy Bible what 
she knew was not true. She shuddered at such a 
fearful proof that hearts which should be the abodes 
of none but the gentlest and best affections, could 
ever become so depraved. The woman seemed ve- 
tymuch agitated, when she met. the expressive 
glance of the young prisoner; and every one who 
noticed it, felt confirmed in their belief of Maria’s 
She was, however, compelled to trust 
entirely to her own evidence, and that of the cler- 
gyman of the town where. her parents resided. 
The latter dwelt much upon the high respectability of 
her parents; upon the excellent education they had 
given her, and upon her uniform good conduct, since 
her earliest childhood. Maria told her own simple 
story with all the earnestness and distinctness of 
truth. She said she did wish for the muffvery much, 
and had told the gentleman she was resolved to have 
it. She added, that she was on her way to her aunt’s, 
intending to ask her father for the money to buy it, 


_ 48 soon as he returned from the dinner party, when 


she was thrown down by the mob; and that she 
knew no more until she came to her senses, and 
found herself in prison. The lawyer, with 
whom Mr. Williams had dined, then made a: very 


eloquent and touching defence. He represented to 


the jury how exceedingly improbable it was that so 
good a child, educated by such excellent parents, 
should be guilty of the crime of which she was ac- 





cused; and reminded them that the principal wit- 
ness, the one indeed, on whose evidence the sen- 
tence depended, was a very suspicious character, 
and one whose word was not to be trusted in prefer- 
ence to Maria’s. Every one seemed convinced as 
well as moved by his arguments, and there was a 
long pause before the verdict was pronounced. 
The,jury seemed loath to do wiv '4ne lews of their 
cuuntry made it a duty te o“Yicw proof was 
positive. At length, sentence of traasportation to 
Botany Bay, there to remain fife years, was passed 
against the innocent daughter of Mr. Williams. 
Her father covered his face convulsively with his 
hands ; her mother, pale as marble, and as motion- 
less, seemed to be praying for strength to endure 
this dreadful trial ; but Frances, the little, grateful, 
generous Frances,—she could not endure it. Burst- 
ing through the crowd, she pressed forward, & clasp- 
ing her arms around the knees of him that had 
pronounced the terrible words, she exclaimed in 
heart-rending accents, ‘“‘ Oh, let me go for her! I 
will go! I will go!” 

The judge turned his head away for a moment to 
conceal the keen emotions he felt. ‘‘ Whoare you, 
my dear child?” said he, ina voice that trembled a 
little in spite of his utmost exertions. 

‘*T am her sister ; no, Lam not her sister ; lama 
poor orphan—but she has been to me asa sister. Oh 
will you let me go for her? I have no father and mo- 
ther, to break their hearts because I go far away. 
Oh I will love you so, if you will but let me go. 
Will you?’ And she fixed her eyes upon his face, 
with such a look of imploring wretchedness, that 
half the atdience melted into tears. ‘No, my 
poar little girl,” said the iudge, placing his hand 
affectionately on her throbbing fetehead ; “ it is not 
in my power to grant your request; but, if I can, I 
will save your sister from the sertence pronounced 
upon her.” Then turning from her, he observed 
that there was no more to be done in this painful 
business ; and the court wasdismissed. Many no- 
ticed that the woman who had witnessed against 
Maria, had become very pale daring poor Fanny’s 
supplication ; and that when the child moved away, 
her eyes followed her with a most wild and singular 
expression. The circumstance however was not 
noticed by any of Mr. Williams’ family, and if it 
had been, they could not have believed more firmly 
than they did, that the guilty wretch who had sworn 
so falsely, was herself the thief. The next day, 
when the father, the mother, and the sisters, were 
all assembled in the prison, to pray with, and com- 
fort each other, the jailer came to say that there was 
a woman without, who wanted-to see the little girl 
that had begged to go to Botany Bay instead of the 
prisoner. Mr. Williams fearing to trust his little 
treasure alone, lest some misfortune Should happen 
to her also, led her into the room where the woman 
was waiting. It was the wicke1 witness, whose 
false oath had occasioned them ali so much misery. 
“Woman, what have you i@ sty-to this child?” 
asked Mr. Williams, in a ster voice. ‘I wanted 
to speak with her alone,” replied she, in tones more 
soft and humble than seemed to belong to one so 
wicked. ‘She is but a c'sild,” said Mr. Williams, 
“and I do not choose to trust her with her you.” 
“* Is she your daughter?” she asked. ‘‘ She is now.” 
said Mr. Williams, “ Fanny knows no other father.” 
“Fanny!” shriekec’ the woman, hiding her face 
with both her hands—then darting forward, she 
clasped the terrified Frances to her heart, exclaim- 
ing, “I knew that little blue eye. My child! my 
poor deserted child!” Frances tried to get away 
from her arms. ‘f I am your mother,” said the 
wretched woman. “Yes, but you are wicked,” 
said Fanny, “and I canimot love the wicked.” ‘Oh, 





my punishment is greater than I can bear,” said 
the guilty creature,—‘‘to hear my own child re- 
proach me for my sins. Yes, I am wicked ; else] 
should never have left you, and worse still, have 
tried to ruin that angel who has been a sister to my 
little forsaken one. But I will make all the atone- 
ment Ican. Mr. Williams, 1 stole the muff, and I 
swore a false oath, to save myself from the punish- 
ment I deserved. I cannot ruiu the child of Fan- 
ny’s kind benefactor. Prociaiun my strame, aad re- 
store your daughter to her home !” 

‘*Oh, how could you say she stole it?” said Fan- 
ny, looking up in her face most earnestly. ‘“‘ Bles- 
sed little innocence,” exclaimed the repenting mo- 
ther, “I hope you will never know how the heart 
can become hard enough to do such wicked things. 
At first, I did wrong in what I thought were things 
of no consequence, and then I went on to greater 
and greater sins, until I am a_ poor, guilty, wretch- 
ed vagabond,” said she, bursting into tears. 

Mr. Williams pitied her exceedingly ; and Fran- 
ces always distressed at the sight of anguish, nes- 
tled close to her side, and said, ‘‘ Mother, do not 
cry so. I will come and live with you always, and 
try to love you.” This address, so artless, and so 
kind, increased the distress it was meant to relieve. 

A long time was spent in this agitating scene. 
The culprit saw Mrs. Williams and Maria, and on 
her knees asked their pardon, and thanked them 
for all their kindness to Fanny: Mr. Williams told 
her there was a higher being, even God, to whom 
she must kneel in gratitude, and pray for forgive- 
ness. He represented to her that it was never too 
late to try to become good ; and that her Heavenly 
Father would bless every effort she made to be vir- 
tuous. “The heart of the criminal was softened, and 
shé made many solemn promises of reformation. 

The next day she went toa magistrate, and confes- 
sed her own guilt, and Maria’s innocence. She 
was On her own evidence, sentenced to be hung, 
for having sworn a false oath ; but by Mr. Williams’ 
very powerful influence with the judge, to whom he 
told the history of her conduct, he first obtained a 
reprieve, and afterward a sentence to Botany Bay, 
for life, instead of the horrible death to which the 
law condemned her. She begged to hear from 
Fanny often; but entreated that it might never be 
known to the world that she had such a wicked mo- 
ther. Accordingly, that circumstance was kept se- 
cret. As Fanny grew older, she fréquently sent 
her letters, and a variety of little comforts and lux- 
uries, to make her declining years more comforta- 
ble ; and she had the satisfaction of knowing that 
her conduct, from the time she left England, unto 
the day of her death, was perfectly exemplary. 

As for Maria, she returned to the bosom of her 
family, with a character strengthened and improved 
by the trials she had passed through. She and 
Frances passed many happy years together; and 
her father and mother never had reason to feel sor- 
ry, they had made her such a Birth Day Present. 

—eoe— [Juv. Mis. 
REMARKABLE SELF-POSSESSION. 


On the banks of the Naugatuck, a rapid stream, 
which rises in, and flows through, a very moun- 
tainous part of the state of Connecticut, a few 
years since, lived a farmer, who, though not a 
wealthy, was a respectable man. He had fought 
the battles of his country in the revolution, and, 
from his familiarity with scenes of danger and per- 
il, he had learned that it is always more prudent to 
preserve and affect the air of confidence in dan- 
ger, than to betray signs of fear; and especially 
so, since his conduct might have a great influence 
upon the minds of those about him. He had oc- 
casion to send a little son across the river to the 
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house of a relative, on an errand, and, as there was 
then no bridge, the river must be forded. 

The lad was familiar with every part of the 
fording place, and, when the water was low, which 
was at this time the case, could cross without dan- 
ger. But he had scarcely arrived at his place of 
destination, and done his errand, when suddenly, 
as is frequently the case in mountainous countries, 
the heavens became black with clouds, the winds 
blew with great violence, and the rain fell in_tor- 
rents; it was near night, and became exceedingly 
dark. By the kindness of his friends, he was per- 
suaded to relinquish his design of returning in the 
evening, andto wait until morning. ‘The father 
suspected the cause of his delay, and was not over 

<ious on account of any accident that might hap- 

» to him during the night. But he knew that he 

‘au: “t his son to render the most obsequious 

to his father’s commands ; that, as he 

i adaring and fearless spirit, and would 

2e restrained by force, he would, as soon as it 

d be sufficiently light in the morning, attempt 

ord the river on his return. He knew also, that 

‘he immense quantity of water, that appeared to be 

ialling, would, by morning, cause the river to rise 

toa considerable height, and make it dangerous, 

even for a man, in full possession of strength and 

fortitude, to attempt to cross it. He therefore pas- 

sed a sleepless night; anticipating, with all a fa- 

ther’s feelings, what might befall his child in the 
morning. 

The day dawned; the storm had ceased; the 
wind was still, and nothing was to be heard but the 
roar of the river. The rise of the river exceeded 
even the father’s expectations; and no sooner was 
it sufficiently light to enable him to distinguish ob- 
jects aeross it, than he placed himself on the bank, 
to watch for the approach of his son. The son 
arrived on the opposite shore at the same moment, 
and was beginning to enter the stream. All the 
father’s feelings were roused into aetion; for he 
knew that his son was in the most imminent danger. 
Ife had proceeded too far to return ; in fact,to go for- 
ward or return was to incur the same peril. His 
horse had got into the deepest part of the channel, 
and was struggling against the current, down which 
he was rapidly hurried, and apparently making 
but little progress toward the shore. ‘The boy be- 
came alarmed, and, raising his eyes towards the 
landing-place, he discovered his father : he exclaim- 
ed, almost frantic with fear, ‘‘Oh! I shall drown, 
Ishalldrown!” ‘ No!” exclaimed the father, in 
a stern and resolute tone, and distmissing, for a 
moment, his feeling of tenderness: ‘ if you do, I'll 
whip you to death: cling to your horse.” The 
son, who feared a father more than the raging ele- 
ments, obeyed his command; and the noble ani- 
mal,on which he was mounted, struggling for some 
time, carried him safe to shore. ‘‘ My son,” said 
the glad father, bursting into tears, ‘‘ remember, 
hereafter, tht, in danger, you must possess forti- 
tude, and, determining to survive, cling to the last 
hope. Had I addressed you with the tenderness 
and fear which I felt, your fate was inevitable ; you 
would have been carried away in the current, and 
I should have seen you no more.” What an ex- 
ample is here! The heroism, bravery, philosophy, 
and presence of mind of this man, eclipse the con- 
duct even of Caesar, when he said to his boatman, 
“‘ What are you afraid of? you carry Caesar !” 

[Detroit Gazette. 
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JUVENILE EXPOSITOR. 

Isaiah i..2. Hear, O Heavens! and give ear, O Earth! 
for the Lord hath spoken, J have nourished and brought up 
children, and they have rebelled against me. 

Ingratitude is justly reckoned amongst the great- 
est crimes. Where'people have received the great- 
est marks of attention, it may reasonably-be expec- 
ted they should feel such a sense of obligation as to 
show that they are duly impressed with, and desire 
to make some suitable returns for distinguishing fa- 
vors. Children receive more from their parents than 
from any others, and it is reasonably expected that 








they should manifest a filial affection ; but no kind- 
nesses are equal to those which God hath shown to 
th ns of men, in their creation and redemption ; 
oe no ingratitude can equal that of sinful 
mén who forget Gof. The ox knoweth his owner, 
and the ass his master’s crib—my people doth noi 
consider. A comparison of the gratitude of brute 
animals with that of mankind in general, for favors 
and kindness conferred, affords abundant cause of 
censure to the latter, whose general depravity and 
ingratitude far exceed the brute creation. When- 
ever we take various kinds of animals urder our 
protection, and afford them tokens of our favor, 
even the meanest of them appear to be sensible of 
it, and show their gratitude for favors received. 
The attachment and fidelity of dogs and horses is 
so generally acknowledged, that we need bring_no 
instances to prove it. But one instance of gratitude 
in a small dog-ggvarde another larger one who sa- 
ved him from drowning, was.related to me by their 
owners who witnessed the scene. A small dog fell 
off one of the wharves in Portsmouth, and being un- 
accustomed to the water, was in imminent danger of 
being drowned. ‘The large dog happened to be 
passing, and saw him in a drowning condition, 
plunged into the water, and with his mouth seized 
the little sufferer, and drew him out of the water, 
and manifested every token of concern for his safe- 
ty. On his recovering, the small one in his turn 
seemed studious to give every expression of grati- 
tude, so that it excited the attention and admiration 
of the beholders. A few days after this, as the two 
gentlemen who were their owners stood conversing 
in the street, they saw the small dog coming from 
his home witha piece of meat in his mouth, which 
he brought and laid down to the larger one, and 
then fawned about him unti! he ate it; he then re- 
turned to his home. It was not known that they 
ever had any knowledge of each other until the 
time the small one was rescued from death by the 
large one ; but from that time, he almost daily visi- 
ted his benefactor with the strongest expressions of 
attachment,’s9 that the family gave him admittance 
whenever he came and pawed at the door or gate. 
After spending a icw minutes in caressing his de- 
liverer, he would-vettrn immediately home. What 
a lesson of gratitude for man.—Zion’s Herald. 
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For the Youth’s Companion. 
MORNING LESSONS,—LEsson 5th. 
THE PRIZE MEDAL. 

The next morning, Edward and Frances were 
standing by their mother’s work table, where she 
sat at work. Edward took a silver medal from his 
pocket, and laid it down before her. 

What is that, my son? said Mrs. M——. 

My prize medal, mamma. 

What is a prize medal? said Frances, looking 
at the shining thing in her mother’s hand. 

I will tell you, said her brother. In our school, 
the master gives out prize medals once a quarter. 
He has them for all the studies. He tells the geo- 
graphy class, that after three months, the one who 
bears the best examination in that study, shall re- 
ceive one of these medals, which are called prize 
medals, and the hoy who receives it is said to gain 
the prize ; and so he tells all the classes. 

But Composition is written upon this, Edward ; 
said his mother. 

Yes, mamma, nft).¢ «ss given for the best writ- 
ten composi!icu 

Composition ’ may ' see, mamma, said Frances? 

Frances examines the medal closely; it was thin 
and square and very brigh: “ it hung upon a green 
ribbon. She spells out «.:c word Composition on 
one side and E.» ‘ame apon the other. 

What do you © by comp.sttion, Edward ? 

I will ask you sone questions first, Frances.— 
There are a grea! many boo! s in papa’s library, 
and other people iave many books; how do you 
suppose they came oy them ? 

Oh! they bought them 

But how came the vook: > world 2 

I suppose some men sade. t. 2m 





Yes. But do you think J could make a book? 
(Frances, laughing, says) No, 1 ‘do not think 
you could. 

And do you suppose that these men could have 
made them when they were little boys ? 

No, indeed, brother. ‘ 

Then they must have learned—and that is what 
our master is teaching us when we write composi. 
tion. It is learning to compose a book or a story. 
He gives out a sulyect, or something to write about - 
he gives the same subject to all the class, and they 
all write upon it. Sometimes he ‘lls us to write 
about summer,.and then the subject is Summer ; and 
sometimes he reads a story to us, and we have to 
remember all we can of the story, and write it down 
again in our own words. He generally reads some. 
thing which it is useful for us to know, so that 
while we are learning to write or compose, we are 
at the same time remembering the story. 

Did you bring your composition home, Edward 
(said his mother,) to show your father andI?—’ 

Yes, mamma. [ thought if you saw the prix 
medal, you would want to see the composition too, 

Certainly, my dear, and when your father comes 
in from his walk, we will have you read it to us, 

[ To be continued next week. | S. Lucy. 
-—ae— 
THERE IS NOTHING LIKE TRYING. 

Mary Jones, and her brother Edmund, had no 
father, or mother; but they had a sister who was 
older than themselves, and who was very kind to 
them. She used to teach them every day, to read 
and write, and to sew very prettily; besideg that, 
she wished them to learn lessons in Colburn’s 
Arithmetic. Perhaps some of my little readers 
may not have met with this book ; and it may seem 
hard that Mary and Edward should be desired to 
study anything so difficult as arithmetic ; but you 
must remember, that their sister was very kind to 
them, and, therefore, would not be likely to give 
them any thing to learn, which was too hard for 
them. Edmund was eight years old, and was able 
tq. answer directly to any of the first questions in frac- 
tidns ; such as, “ Seven fourths of twelve, are how 
many times six ?” and he had attondedeo closely cout, 
that he understood the proportions of numbers very 
well. But Mary, who was seven years old, was, [ 
am sorry to say it, unable to answer, “ How many 
are two and five,” or any of those simple questions. 
She had not attended, as her brother had done; and 
this was the reason she had not succeeded in learn- 
ing as well. 

“Sister, have you the head-ache to day ? 
eyes look sick,” said Mary affectionately. 

“Yes, my dear, my head does ache; but I will 
try to teach you, notwithstanding, about your les- 
son, and if you are attentive, I can make you un- 
derstand it ina few minutes. What is your lesson 
to day ?” 

Mary’s face lengthened very much, as she an- 
swered dolefully, ‘‘ it is, how many gills in a quart; 


Your 


a great while, and I know I never shall understand 
ky 

Her sister took a slate and pencil and marked out 
a circle, which she said should stand for a quart, 
then she drew a line across the middle of it, and di- 
vided the circle into two parts. “ One of these 
halves, Mary, is a pint; you know two pints make 
a quart. Now, I will divide this pint into two parts, 
and each part, you know, is half a pint; in a half 
pint there are two gills,—make a dot for each gill 
—now divide the rest as you have seen me do this.” 

“« T cannot, sister.” 

“* Well, Mary, then I will doit. I place a dot 
for each gill—now count the gills; there are eight. 
I think you understand now, Mary ?” 

- sister, I think I do; may I take my spell- 
ing 29 

“Very soon—now tell me, lest you forget it, 
Mary, how many gills in a quart ?” 

“I don’t know—I never shall learn those hard 
questions ;” 


was a good deal ashamed of her inattention, while 





her kind sister had been trying to teach her. She 
looked up in her sister’s face, and saw that she 


and, sister, I cannot find it out; I’ve been studying , 


and Mary looked very red,—for she” 
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jooked very ill, and her eyes were full of tears. Ma-| 
ry would mach rather she had spoken harshly to) 
her, than to look so grieved; and her own heart 
told her she had done very wrong to try the pa- 
tience of one who had been so good to her. But 
she did not like to say that she was sorry; so she 
took her spelling-book, and bent her head over it, 
to study very hard. 

In a little time, Edmund was ready to repeat his 
lesson: it was short, but he understood it fully, and 
answered every question readily: his sister kissed 
him, and then she said, “ Mary, you remember 
that little fan of mine with the ivory handle, that 
you like so much; if vou will commit your lesson 
in arithmetic, perfectly for a week, you shall have 
it for your own.” 

Mary did not speak a word, but she hid her face 
in her spelling-book, and her tears dropped thick 
and fast from her eyes. | It was.a long time before 
she could command her voice sufficiently to say, ‘‘1 
do not wish for the fan.” 

“Not wish for it, Mary? 
wish for it very much.” 

“T mean,” said Mary, ‘I wish to learn my les- 
son, to please you, and because I ought to do so,— 
and not forthe sake of the fan; and [ do not want 
you to give it tome, if I do get my lesson. Indeed, 
sister, I will try to learn better, if you will not look 
30 sorry.” 

Her sister did not look sorry then; but she kiss- 
ed Mary, ‘and told her, ifshe pleased, she might 
come and attend, that moment, to her arithmetic 
lesson. When the explanation was finished, Mary 
answered to the question, of ‘‘ How many gills to a 
quart ?”—“ Eight.” 

In a few months she understood all the mysteries 
of her arithmetic; if at any time her lesson seem- 
ed too difficult, she recollected the time when she 
Jearned the number of gills to a quart, and would 
say, very gravely, to her brother, ‘ After all, Ed- 
mund, there is nothing like trying ; for I find when 
I really try, that I can learn any thing—any thing 
I mean, in fractions, and spelling ; and [ remember, 
when I did not get my lessons perfectly, it was al- 
ways boeause T was thinking of something besides 
counting. I was always thinking of our blocks, 
and how we should make a temple, and put the kit- 

ten inside, or something else that had nothing to do 
with the lesson. I tell you this, Edmund,” she con- 
cluded, with a dignified air, “so that you may 
know how to correct yourself if—if you should not 


study well. Come, let us go build a pagoda.” 
[Juvenile Miscellany. 


I thought you did 
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TEA TIME, 
Thomas.—Mother, why do you not have as many 
nice things for tea as Mrs. Grey gives her children ? 
Mother.—John can tell you a story about that, my 
‘son—don’t you know he was sick the other day 
when he came home from a visit to your Aunt Mil- 
ler’s? 
Thomas.—But was it sweet things that made him 
sick ? 
John.—Yes ; and [ hope I shall never do so again. 
Mother.—My children, your father and I could 
give you a great many reasons besides this. Do you 
remember the little story I read to you the other 
evening, of those good children who said they would 
eat only half as much bread if their father would 
give the rest to poor children who had no one to 
take careofthem? What Christian virtue did these 
children exercise? 
John.—Self-denial. 
Mother.—Do you deny yourselves in any thing 
that you may give tothe poor? [Thechildren look- 
ed one at another and over the plentiful table they 
surrounded. | 
Mother.—My dears, you have no need to eat less 
bread ; for God has so blessed us that we may give 
you plenty, and be enabled to. give to the poor too. 


But could your father and I give away as much, if 


we give you sweet and nice things every day. 
Children.—No ma’am. 





them, your living does not cost so much, and I have 
more time to teach you. If we used so many deli- 
cacies for our table, it would keep me alwaf busy, 
for Sarah could not do all alone. Your ra 
take a great deal of washing and ironing, afd the 
house must be kept clean; all these are necessary 
things. Your clothes too [ make plainer than some 
children’s, so I save all this time from unnecessary 
care to your bodies, for your minds. Would you 
be willing for me to make you finer clothes, and 
more delicate food, and no more teach you, your 
Sabbath School lessons in the evening, nor read for 
wy own and your improvement. 

Children.—Oh! no, mother, we do not want you 
to do so. : 
Mother.— Another thing ; you know I always tell 
you, exercising your bodies and minds makes them 
stronger—now does not exercise of your appetites 
do the same? The more you accustom yourselves 
to delicate fare, the stronger tit deseo hecomes to 
have it. Should we not act very cruelly were we 
to bring you up differently in these things, and still 
be telling you to deny yourselves and not teach you 
how? 

When you grew up, you might then see it would 
be right to mortify these inclinations; but what a 
sad thing it would be for you to know, they had 
been strengthened by your parents! 

[Sab. Sch. Messenger. 
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PRAYER ANSWERED. 
The Rev. Oliver Heywood, an ejected Minister 





in Yorkshire, Eng. being reduced to great straits 
after the loss of his income,-so that his children be- 
gan to be impatient for want of food, called his 
servant Martha, (who would not desert the family 
in distress,) and said to her, ‘ Martha, take a bas- 
ket and goto Halifax; call on Mr. N. the shop- 
keeper, and ask him to lend me five shillings. If 
he is kind enough todo it, buy those things which 
you know we most want. The Lord give you good 
speed, and in the mean time we will offer up our 
requests to him ‘‘ who heareth the young ravens 
when they cry.” Martha went; but when she 
came to the house her heart failed her, and she 
passed by the door again and again, without going 
in to teli her errand. Mr. M standing at the shop 
door, called her to him, and asked her if she was 
not Mr. Heywood’s servant, When she told him 
she was, he said to her, “Jam glad to see you, as 
some friends here have given me five guineas for 
your master, and I was just thinking how I might 
send it.” Upon this she burst into tears, and told 
him her errand. He was much affected with the 
story, and told her to come to him, if the like 
necessity should return. Having procured the ne- 
cessary provisions, she hastened baek with them, 
when, upon entering the house, the children eager- 
ly examined the basket, and said, ‘‘ The Lord hath 
not forgotten to be gracious. His word is true 
from the beginning. They that seek the Lord 
shall not want any good thing.” 








NATURAL HISTORY. 








ELEPHANTS TURNED NURSES, 


draught, and abounding in quicksands. 





Mother.—Your health is better than if you had 
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dislike of elephants to their keepers,according to the 
treatinent they receive, is too well known to need 
illustration. I have myself seen the wife of a mo- 
haut (for the followers often take their families with 
them to camp) give a baby in charge to the ele- 
phant, while she went on some business, and have 
been highly amused in observing the sagacity and 
care of the unwieldy nurse. ‘The child, which, like 
most children, did not like to lie still in one position, 
would, as soon as left to itself, begin crawling about, 
in which exercise it would probably get among the 
legs of the animal or entangled in the branches of 
the trees on which he was feeding ; when the ele- 
phant would, in the most tender manner, disengage 
his charge, either by lifting it out of the way with 
his trunk, or by removing the impediments to »s 
free progress. If the child had crawled to such a 
distance as to verge upon the limits of his renue, 
(for the animal was chained by the leg to a peg dri- 
ven into the ground,) he would stretch out his 
trunk, and lift it back as gently as possible to the 
spot whence it had started, and this without caus- 
ing any alarm to the child, which appeared accus- 
tomed to the society and treatment of its guardian. 
[ Lieut. Shipp’s Memoirs. 


-—@eLr— 
"ANECDOTES OF THE DOG, 

A little boy, about two years old, the son of a 
cottager, was accustowed to go with his parents 
when they went to work. One day, when their 
attention was engaged, he strayed toa rocky cliff 
at no great distance; where, it is supposed, that, 
being wearied by his endeavors to disentangle 
himself from the rocks and briers, he fell asleep, 
and by that means was overlooked by his parents ; 
who, as soon as they missed him, made diligent 
search for him, wherever they thought there was a 
probability of finding him; but all their efforts 
were fruitless. ‘They had nearly given up the 
hope of recovering their lost little one, and were 
on the point of yield...s tothe terrible necessity of 
losing him forever without knowing his fate, when 
the dog belonging to the cottage, was observed to 
go out with his food in his mouth; and this unusu- 
al act he repeated so often, as to raise 2 enspicio’s 


that he had some extraordinary motive for dom: 
| Curiusity, anda faint hope thet be pag ooocu lp cu 
what they had so ineffectually Swayhi, “ctern, « 


‘them to follow him; when, to their jinexpressivi: 
joy, by tracing his steps, the; were led to 

child ; and, by the time they had got up to hia, thy 
dog was found giving the food to the boy, whom 
he had sustained in this manner for several days 
The attachment, the fidelity, and the sagacity of 
this animal, are beyond all praise. 

[nstinct Displased, 





One example of their sagacity was related to me 
by an officer of artillery, who witnessed the trans- 
action.—The battering train going to the siege of 
Seringapatam had to Gross the sandy bed ofa river, 
that resembled other rivers of the Peninsula, which 
have, during the dry season, but a small stream of 
water running through them, though their beds are 
mostly of considerable breadth, very heavy for 
It happen- 
ed that an artillery-man, who was seated on the tim- 
ber of one of the guns, by some accident fell off, 
in such a situation that, in a second or two, the 
hind-wheel must have gone over him. The elephant, 
which was stationed behind the gun, perceiving the 
predicament in which the man was, instantly, with- 
out any warning from its keeper, lifted up the wheel 
with its trunk, and kept it suspended till the car- 
riage had passed‘clear of him.—The attachment or 


The courage of dogs is sometimes surprising. 
| Captain Beaufort, of his Majesty’s ship Blisson, ve- 
| lates an extraordinary instance of that quality, iny 
| dog which was named after the vessel. ‘“ It hap- 
pened,” says he, “that a huge whale reared his 
unwieldy back out of the water, near the ship. 
Blisson barked: the whale, unused to such an at- 
tack, flapped the sea with his monstrous tail. Blis- 
son was in an agony of ardour to be at him. ‘The 
whale put his nostrils to the water’s edge, and snort- 
eda river into the air. Blisson could stand that no 
longer, but jumped into the sea, and chased him. 
Calling and roaring were of no use. Fortunately, 
the whale thought proper to dive, or my Blisso 
would have fared worse than Jonah.” Tb. 
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For the Youth’s Companion. 
PITCAIRN’S ISLAND. 

Messrs. Editors,—The other day, as I stepped 
into a Bookstore, my attention was attracted by a 
little book entitled, “Tue Srory or ALECK, or 
Prrcairn’s IsLanp. ‘ Don’t you know Aleck?’ ”— 
Having read the title page, I turned to the adver- 
tisement, which was thus: 

“ The following narrative is actual history. The 
writer supposes every statement respecting the 
island and its colony to be in accordance with fact, 
and is not aware of having added the slightest em- 
bellishment to reality. ‘The work is designed for 
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YOUTHS COMPANION. 








the use of children, and is commended to all who 
wish to promote in them a love of reading; espe- 
cially to any who think it best for youth to seek 
amusement and instruction, not in the airy regions 
of fancy, but in the rich field of historic truth.” 

Feeling a deep interest in every design to in- 

struct and improve the young, I took a copy home, 
and hardly rose from my chair until I had finished 
reading it. And it was not half read, before my 
little friends who take the Youth’s Companion 
came to mind, because it seemed such an excellent 
book for them. 1am sure they would like to read 
so interesting and so instructive a story. Besides 
if they had it, their brothers, sisters and friends 
would wish to read it too, for almost every one in 
tie family have had mine, and our neighbor also 
borrowed it and liked it very much. So I have 
taken my pen to write to you about it; for there 
are many little friends of mine who always like to 
hear what the Youth’s Companion says of the books 
they read, and I think there are many more of 
your readers, who, if they had the opportunity, 
would thank you, sirs, to tell them occasionally of 
any books which you thought were very useful. 

But perhaps you have not seen Aleck. The sto- 
ryis this. About 40 years ago, a vessel sent out 
from England to Otaheite, the largest of the Sand- 
wich Islands, was returning homewards, when some 
of the sailors rose in mutiny against the captain. 
Ile and a few of his faithful men were forced into 
a small boat, and with a scanty supply of water 
and provisions, were left to wander on the wide 
ocean, exposed to all the dangers of the winds and 
waves, and to all the horrors of perishing with 
hunger. 

It was not long, however, before those wretched 
men, the mutineers, began to be alarmed at what 
they had done; and were very fearful that they 
should be discovered and punished for their wiek- 
edness and cruelty. And to escape the punish- 
ment they deserved, nine of them resolved to go 
and settle on some uninhabited island. They re- 
turned to Otaheite, and telling falsehood, as to the 
fate of their captain and his companions, whom 
they had inhumanly forsaken, took wives and 3 oth- 
er men and went to Pitcairn’s island. Here, hav- 
ine ken from the vessel every thing they wanted, 
they burnt her, in order to conceal their retreat. 
But they were not happy here, even though they 
were not discovered, for wicked men cannot be 
happy any where. They quarrelled, and one kil- 
led another, until only one of the men remained. 
His name was Aleck. 

Now it happened that among the things saved 
from the vessel, there were some good books and 
the Pible was one of them. This Aleck read, and 
way brought to consider his wicked course and to 
repent of it. He became a very altered man, and 
‘ved like a Christian. God gave him, as we be- 
lieve, a ‘‘ new heart,” and his sins were forgiven. 
He instructed all the women and children in the 
truths which the Bible teaches, and they too be- 
came Christians. A number of years afterwards, 
some vessels visited this island and found them a 
happy and virtuous people. ‘They loved and read 
the Bible, kept the Sabbath holy and appeared to 
serve God as well as they knew how. And it is 
the account, which these visiters have given of the 
little colony, which this book relates. It shows 
very clearly that wicked men even when they es- 
cape punishment for their crimes, cannot be happy 
or prosper ; and that good peuple away from all so- 
ciety, even on an island far away in the sea, if 
they have the Bible can enjoy in religion what all 
the world cannot give them without it. And I 
wish that all little children might have so good a 
book as “‘ Aleck,” and see what the Bible has done 
to make others happy and what it might do for 
them. The title page, says it was published by J. 
S. & C. Adams, Amherst, Mass., but does not say 
who wrote it. Whoever did, if he should write 
any more, and I hope he will, there will be a great 
many readers of this, who would like to have him 
put upon them all—‘‘ Don’t you kgow Aleck.” 

GEDEA. 








MISCELLANY. 








¥ EFFECTS OF FEAR. 
years since, while an American vessel of 
war was stationed at Norfolk, Virginia, Dr. D. an 
amiable and intelligent man, who acted as phy- 
sician and surgeon to it, used frequently to lodge 
on shore at the house of a respectable lady, to 
whose only son, a child of about four or five years 
old, the doctor had become strongly attached, from 
having discovered in him an extraordinary degree 
of precocity, and of an interesting disposition. 
After some months the vessel was ordered to sea, 
and the doctor parted with the child with great re- 
gret. More than a year had elapsed when the 
same vessel returned to Norfolk, and the doc- 
tor repaired to the house of his landlady, to see the 
child, which immediately flew to his embraces de- 
lighted to see him. ~!* Why, my dear boy,” said 
the doctor, patting him on the head, as he spoke, 
«who has been powderisig your hair?’ ‘ Nobody,” 
replied he, whose joy was changed to grief, and he 
immediately quitted the apartment. The same 
question was asked the mother, and the same con- 
sequences followed. The next time he called, she 
was better able to account for the mystery; and 
informed him that a short time before, she had 
been aroused at midnight by the loud and piercing 
shrieks of her child; and on hastening to his bed, 
found him sitting up in it, his whole countenance 
wild with horror, and his skin dripping with cold 
sweat. On being made sensible of her presence, 
ia a confused manner, he told her he had been visi- 
ted by afrightful dream. ‘The next day it was dis- 
covered that his hair was bleached, as though he 
had lived a century. The mystery, for such it may 
certainly be. considered, was not perfectly under- 
stood till about three years since, when, by the dy- 
ing confession of a relation, who was to inherit the 
property of the child at his decease, it was confes- 
sed, that on the night the boy imagined he had 
been visited by a frightful dream, he had himself 
made an attempt to strangle him, but was deterred 
from the commission of the deed by the terrific 
screams of the boy. 
“ee 

A Soul.—Some months ago, the Rev. James 
Armstrong preached at Harmony, near the Wabash. 
When a Doctor, at that place, a professed deist, or 
infidel, called on his associates, to accompany him, 
while he attacked the Methodist, as he said. At 
first he asked Mr. Armstrong if he followed preach- 
ing to save souls, he gnswered in the affirmative. 
He then asked Mr. Armstrong if he ever saw a soul? 
No. If he ever heard a soul? No. If he ever 
tasted a soul? No. If -he ever smelt a sou)? No. 
If he ever felta soul? Yes, thank God, said Mr. 
Armstrong. Well, said the doctor. there are four 
of the five senses agains one to evidence that there 
isnosoul. Mr. Armstrong then asked the gentle- 
man if he was a doctor of medicine? and he also 
answered in the affirmative. He then asked the 
doctor if he ever saw a pain? No. If he ever 
heard a pain? No. If he ever tasted a pain? No. 
If he ever smelt apain? No. If he ever felt a pain? 
Yes. Mr. A. then said there are also four senses 
against one to evidence that there is no pain, and 
yet, Sir, you know there is pain, and I know there 
isa soul. The Doctor appeared confounded, and 


waiked off. 

A Dear Bargain.—Lowis X1., in his youth, used 
to visit a peasant, whose garden produced excel- 
lent fruit. When he ascended the throne, his old 
friend presented him a turnip of extraordinary 
size. The King smiled, and remembering his past 
pleasures, ordered a thousand crowns to the peas- 
ant. The lord of the village hearing of this liber- 
ality, thus argued within himself :—‘ If this fellow 
gota thousand crowns for his turnip, I have only 
to present a capital horse to the munificent mon- 
arch, and my fortune is made.” Accordingly, he 
carries to court a beautiful barb, and requests his 





the steed, and the donor’s expectation was raised 
to the highest, when the king called out, “ Bring 
me my turnip!” and presenting it to the seigneur, 
added, “ This turnip cost me a thousand crowns, 
and I give it to you for your horse.” 


-Ke— 
Early Rising.—One of the most profitable em- 
ployments in which our citizens can at present en- 
gage, is that of walking the city and its suburbs by 
six o’clock in the morning. Our mornings are de- 
lightful, and the scenery around our city about the 
hour of sunrise has a thousand charms which are 
wanting two or three hours later. Those who at 
this season of the year, after the first glow of the 
breaking day, look for “a little more sleep anda 


as one or two trials would convince them. 
[Boston Statesman. 


POETRY. 














From the Memoirs of Allen Gray. 
THE SCOTCH MOTHER. 


‘¢ Oh saftly sleep, my bonny bairna, 
Rock’d on this breast 0’ mine ; 

The heart that beats sae sair within, 
Will not awaken thine. 


Lie still, lie still, ye canker’d thochts 
hat such late watches keep, 
An? if ye break the mother’s heart, 
Yet o. the baby sleep. 
Sleep on, sleep on, my ae, ae bairn, 
Nor look sae wae en me, 
As if ye felt the bitter tear 
That blins thy mother’s ee. 
~~ up, dry up, ye saut, saut tears, 
est on my bairn ye dreep; 
An’ break in silence waefu’ heart, 
An’ let my baby sleep.” 


From the Connecticut Mirror. 
NATURE. 


** Who made me, father ?””—God, my son, 
The great, the everlasting God ? 
He made you, me, aud every one, 
The earth, the heavens, and the flood! 
“* How great was God, and awful too! 
Father, f fear him, do not you?’ 
“And who is God?*—A being, boy, 
Who loveth all things he hath made, 
Who giveth all things we enjo 
Freely, and yet doth not A 
‘* How good is God, and gracious too! 
I love him, father, do not you?” 
** And where is God ?’—In heaven, my child, 
Beyond the highest star we see ; 
Where glorious, pure and undefiled, 
He liveth from eternity ; 
Yes, child, and if we fear and love 
This » 80 good, so great, so high, 
His voice will reach us from above, 
And call us to him, when we die. 
*‘ Father, dear father, is this true ? 
Oh, then F'll go to Heaven with you!” 


From. the Child’s Magazine. 
SAMUEL. 


*‘ Then the Lord called Samuel, Samuel,—and Samuél said, 
‘Speak, for thy servant heareth.”—1 Samuel iii. 10. 
When little Samuel woke, 
And heard his Maker’s voice, 
At every word he spoke, 
How much did he rejoice. 
O blessed, happy child to find 
The God of heaven so near and kind! 


If God would speak to me, 

And say he was my friend, 

How happy I should be! 
O how would I attend! 
The smallest sin I then should fear, 
if God Almighty was so near. 
And does he never speak % 
O yes: for in his word 
He bids me come and seek 

The God that Samuel heard ; 

In almost every pa see, 
The God of Samuel! calls to me. 
And I beneath his care 
May safely rest my head ; 
I know that God is there, 

To. guard my humble bed: 
And every sin I well may fear, 
Since God Almighty is so near. 

Like Samuel let me say, 

Whene’er I read his word, 

** Speak, Lord, I would obey 
he veice that I have heard : 





Majesty’s acceptance of it. Louis. highly praised 


And when I in thy house appear, 
Speak, for thy servant waita to hear.” 


little more slumber,” do themselves much wrong, 
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